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be out of sight of land for more than a few days in Ms
future professional life.

Assuming then that the ship would be expected to
be self-supporting (and no more! It i> my deliberate
opinion that her size should be limited atricfly to the
tonnage which will enable her under modern conditions
to pay her expenses. I venture to suggest /however
shocking it may appear to the minds of men who own
and manage fleets of large steamships) fourteen to
fifteen hundred tons, or as near thereto as is consistent
with the earning of her expenses, as the proper tonnage
for the ship, I admit that I don't know what the best
freight-carrying capacity of a ship is at the present
time; but I beg the Committee charged with the elabo-
ration of the scheme to allow me to expose my reasons
for what I advance in support of the above opinion.
I must premise here that in all that I am going to say
I will be drawing on my own experience as a seaman
trained to his duties under the British flag and, in
regard to the performance of such duties* having a good
record for more than sixteen years of sea life, both in
sail and steam.

My contention is that for sea-going qualities, ease
of handling, quickness in manoeuvring, and even in
point of actual safety, if caught in a bad position,
nothing can beat a, say, 1400-ton ship, designed so as
to have a dead weight carrying capacity of about once
and a half her registered tonnage. The same remark
may be applied to the comfort in bad weather when,
it must be remembered, the men managing her pro-
pelling machinery must remain exposed on the deck
instead of being sheltered tinder it. The latest big
sailing ship (in so far as she still exists) is generally in